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the narrowing and hardening process 
which specialization of learning, specializa- 
tion of inquiry and of industry and swift 
accumulation of wealth are setting up 
among us, it is a return to romance, poetry, 
imagination, fancy, and the general culture 
we are now taught to despise. Of all these 
the novel is a part; rather, in the novel 
are all of these. But a race may surely 
find springing up in itself a fresh love of 
romance, in the high sense of that word, 
which can keep it active, hopeful, ardent, 
progressive. Perhaps the novel is to be, 
in the next few decades, part of the out- 
ward manifestation of a new birth of this 
love of breadth and happiness." 

There is, then, no limitation to the scope 
of library extension save that enforced by 
meagerness of resource and physical abil- 
ity to do. In the proper affiliation and cor- 
relation of all these forces which have 
been enumerated and of other suggested 
by them, will develop that process whereby 
the social betterment that to-day seems but 
a dream will be brought into reality. The 
form this combination will assume need 
give us no concern — whether its local phy- 
sical expression shall be as in Boston a 
group of buildings maintained as separate 
institutions, or as in Pittsburgh a com- 
plete, related scheme of activities covered 
by one roof; as planned in Cleveland, a 
civic center with the public library giving 
it character and substance, or as in New 
York, where many institutions, remotely 
located but intimately associated, work 
toward a common end. Many roads lead 
to a common center. Which one the way- 
farer chooses is a matter of mere personal 
preference and of no importance so that 
he wends his way steadily onwards tow- 
ards the object of his attainment. In the 
evolution of these uplifting processes, the 
book shall stand as symbol and the 
printed page shall serve as instrument. 

The PRESIDENT: To do honor to the 
first of our affiliated organizations the Pro- 
gram committee now asks the American 
Library Association to go into joint ses- 
sion with the National association of state 
libraries, and I resign to Mr Thomas L. 
Montgomery, first vice-president of that 
Association, the conduct of the meeting. 



On taking the chair, Mr MONTGOMERY 
said: 

In no department of library work has 
there been a more satisfactory movement 
for the better during the last few years 
than in the care and the preservation of 
public records and historical papers. We 
are fortunate enough to have with us to- 
day one who can speak with authority on 
this subject, and I take great pleasure in 
introducing Dr THOMAS M. OWEN, who 
will make an address upon The Work and 
aspirations of the Alabama state depart- 
ment of archives and history.* 

Chairman MONTGOMERY: It is very 
evident, indeed, that in at least one of the 
activities of library work, the South has 
a representative in the advance guard. I 
congratulate very sincerely Dr Owen upon 
his important work. 

The next paper on the program is that 
of Miss MIRIAM E. CAREY, librarian of 
state institutions of Iowa, who will speak 
upon 

LIBRARIES IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 

No intelligent purchase of a book by 
libraries is made without reference to 
what the book can do, for this fashion of 
the times has grown out of a belief that the 
book is an active agent, capable to get re- 
sults, both good and bad, and so strong is 
this belief, that the book has come to be 
regarded as a tool, to be used with the 
skill and precision that tools demand. 

Where is a book always a tool? In 
state institutions. There, what the book 
can do is the sole reason for its presence. 
Its various functions cover a wide field — 
to entertain being as legitimate as to in- 
struct or inspire, but whatever its power 
to do may be, that power is the considera- 
tion to prompt its purchase. 

Although the published reports show 
that the placing of books in state institu- 
tions has not been general, yet it is hard 
to believe that, during a period when the 
purchase of books has been so universal, 



* This paper could not be supplied for pub- 
lication. 
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they should not have been bought by the 
different states for use in the institutions. 
Doubtless when such book property shall 
have been examined in the whole country, 
it will be found that libraries are in exist- 
ence which have been overlooked or even 
forgotten. This is the conclusion reached 
after such books in one state have been 
overhauled. Various facts can be deduced 
from the character and condition of some 
of the libraries which have been in that 
state the longest. 

The oldest hospital for the insane in 
Iowa is located at Mt Pleasant, where it 
was established in 1853. There is a col- 
lection of books there which tradition (for 
there are no permanent library records in 
the institutions) says was purchased by 
the man who planted the magnificent trees 
which are the pride and glory of the hos- 
pital. These books are imported editions 
of the standard authors, principally in fic- 
tion, poetry and essays. They are bound 
in morocco and calf, and were published 
by the most famous houses In London and 
Edinburgh. They are so beautiful that the 
ten commandments unless fortified by 
some visible symbol of the law, would lose 
their force if the books were to be ex- 
hibited at a meeting of the A. L. A. Yet 
their incongruity is almost grotesque from 
the standpoint of books as tools. Several 
things can be deduced from this collec- 
tion. First, the one who chose it was a 
"gentleman and a scholar." Second, he 
desired to get the best and believed that 
the best for him was the best for everyone, 
or, more probably, desiring to get the best, 
he had no knowledge of books to guide 
him except his own individual tastes. 

Ten years ago, at the Independence hos- 
pital, the second oldest in the state, some 
500 books were classified, accessioned and 
cataloged on cards by some person, evi- 
dently thoroughly trained, whose identity 
has been lost, though there is an impres- 
sion that the work was done by some pa- 
tient. However, there was already a set of 
about 1,000 books in the institution before 
this work was done on the 500, which were 
evidently a new purchase at the time of 



the cataloging. The first purchase of 
books for the Independence hospital was 
doubtless made not long after its estab- 
lishment. The books thus chosen for this 
institution include several standard cyclo- 
pedias, sets of the standard authors in 
fiction, and collections such as the Warner 
library. 

The State orphan's home is located at 
Davenport. It was established for the or- 
phans of the soldiers of the civil war, but 
it is now open to any destitute child in the 
state. Many very small children and even 
babies are received here, who may remain 
till they are 16. The library provided for 
this Institution has been the growth of 
years. It was classified by the Dewey 
classification about 10 years ago. It was 
very strong in history and biography, with 
plenty of reference books, and its juvenile 
collection, amounting to one third of the 
whole, made no provision for small readers. 

Another old collection of books is at the 
state college for the blind. Two libraries 
are provided here: one being what is called 
the seeing library. It is very strong in 
reference books and biography. The fic- 
tion includes sets of George MacDonald, 
Mrs Charles, and Miss Muhlbach, while the 
juvenile fiction is represented chiefly by 
Henty. 

These collections, which are doubtless 
typical of others made under similar cir- 
cumstances in other states, show that Iowa 
has owned for years, many good books, 
which were carefully selected by persons 
familiar with accepted standards in such 
matters. An open mind toward modern 
library methods is also shown by the class- 
ifying and cataloging that was done at 
several of the institutions. 

Other collections in the state show that 
through a wish to get as many good books 
as possible with a given sum of money, 
many in poor print and unattractive bind- 
ings were acquired. The desire to get all he 
can for his money is inherent in the Ameri- 
can, but in the purchase of books it some- 
times leads to the accumulation of a quan- 
tity of cheap reprints. 

If books in state institutions are tools 
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only, their selection must be made wholly 
with reference to the use to be made of 
them, and this use must be according to a 
well-defined plan, in the making of which 
this fact is to be remembered, that the use 
of the same tool varies with the object upon 
which it works and the result to be 
obtained. 

So the methods employed in the use of 
books in state institutions depend upon the 
character and peculiarities of each and on 
whether the object to be attained is to en- 
tertain, inspire and instruct, or to create 
and foster the reading habit. 

Bach state provides a fund by taxation 
for the support of certain educational and 
eleemosynary institutions. The term State 
institution as used in this paper refers to 
the latter only and has nothing to do with 
universities and normal schools. 

These state institutions constitute a 
world by themselves of which those out- 
side are ignorant as far as the special re- 
quirements and purposes of each are con- 
cerned, and, as referred to in this paper, 
represent the provision made by the public 
funds for the care of the insane, the de- 
fective, the criminal and the unfortunate. 
In a few of the states, of which Iowa is 
one, the direct responsibility for this ex- 
penditure is vested in three men who are 
called a Board of control of state institu- 
tions. In Iowa there are at present four- 
teen such institutions: the purely benevo- 
lent include the soldiers' home, the 
orphans' home; the correctional and reform- 
atory institutions are a penitentiary, a 
reformatory and two industrial schools. 
The defective classes are provided for in 
the college for the blind, the school for 
the deaf, and the institution for the feeble- 
minded. These, with the four hospitals for 
the insane and one for inebriates, complete 
the number supported by the state of 
Iowa and supervised by its Board of con- 
trol. 

The Iowa idea for the use of the book 
in these institutions is, that it is a tool 
to be used according to a plan varying 
with the needs and special problems of 
each. Of the 14 institutions, all contain 



schools except the hospitals and the sol- 
diers' home. The problem of the school 
group is the creation and fostering of the 
reading habit. The tool by means of which 
this habit is created is the easy book, the 
book told in simple language, printed in 
large, clear type, with plenty of pictures, 
and small in size rather than large. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that any 
cheap, small easy book will do. What is 
wanted is the right book. Cheap editions, 
unless they have the essential qualifica- 
tions for use, should not be purchased for 
state institutions. The best the market 
affords is available to a large buyer for a 
moderate price. By best is meant that 
book which each place can use with its 
special constituency. No book is cheap 
whatever its price, that is not readable. A 
book that stands idle is expensive. One 
that is read pays for itself. 

The reading habit once established in the 
school group, it is to be fostered by means 
of children's books, although outside the 
orphan's home the readers' ages range from 
16 to old age. 

Among the blind, the tendency to listen 
only is a hindrance, therefore a desire to 
read for themselves is to be cultivated, so 
that they will despise the mediocre and 
will look upon skill in reading Braille and 
New York point as an accomplishment, not 
a painful necessity. Ability to read their 
own books with ease and rapidity might 
well be one of the conditions for a diploma 
in schools for the blind. 

The most difficult phase of creating the 
reading habit is among the deaf. As a 
class, the deaf are keenly intelligent, and 
once aroused they are ambitious and ap- 
preciative. It is the boast of those who 
have spent a life-time among them, that 
a larger per cent of the deaf make good 
citizens than of any, other wards of the 
state. But to them the language is wholly 
unknown and must be learned word by 
word. Nowhere is the book more mani- 
festly a tool and nowhere must its selec- 
tion be made with more precision. The 
easy book is again absolutely essential, but 
it must not be so simple as to lack interest 
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or cause mortification. The establishment 
of the reading habit among the deaf de- 
pends upon the most influential personality 
in school life, the teacher. Given the right 
books, selected and graded in a manner 
to stimulate the deaf pupil to press on, 
still the teachers' technical skill and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm are necessary. 

The special tool then of the school group 
is the easy book for the first steps, and 
afterward the well-printed and illustrated 
book, while the one never to be purchased 
for a state institution is the cheap reprint 
of a standard work, unless it has the es- 
sential qualities of a working tool. Each 
collection should be miscellaneous in char- 
acter but have reference to the special re- 
quirements of its own readers. For ex- 
ample, the library of an orphans' home 
should consist of children's books, for a 
girls' reformatory school books of out-door 
life and adventure should predominate, 
with as little as possible of the emotional. 

The boys' reformatory needs, in addi- 
tion to a good all-round collection, works 
on useful arts, especially those taught in 
school, and any institution which contains 
a school should provide any and all books 
which the teacher is willing to use. For, 
given the books at their best, what can 
they accomplish in and of themselves? 
There must always be a vital link between 
the book and the reader, and in the schools 
this link is the teacher, whose influence 
will go far towards accomplishing the 
great tasks of establishing and nourishing 
the reading habit, correcting emotional 
tendencies in one class, stimulating ambi- 
tion in another, and bringing entertain- 
ment and moral uplift to all. 

In the penitentiaries, soldiers' homes, 
and hospitals for the inebriates and con- 
sumptives, the problem is to get the right 
book to the right person. Miscellaneous 
collections are desirable. In the matter of 
providing books for the old soldiers, I 
have not the courage to state in this pres- 
ence just what I might or might not con- 
sider the right book. But I will ask you 
individually to suppose that you are an old 
soldier, and to recall some of the authors 



that had the greatest vogue when you 
were in your prime, and I ask you, may 
not the right book for you possibly be 
one written by one of those authors, who 
shall be nameless here, which you loved 
when you were young and which you still 
prefer? 

Each prison has in it a large number of 
men of limited education and small men- 
tality. For them, some easy books and so- 
called boys' books are essential. So are 
newspapers and periodicals, bound and un- 
bound. There are men of all grades 
among the prisoners, however, and in 
order to meet their requirements, the 
library should contain some samples, at 
least, of all classes of literature. In Iowa, 
each prison has its school department. 
Considering what it would mean to a man 
to acquire a taste for good books so that 
when he left prison he could avail himself 
of all the advantages offered by our pub- 
lic libraries, would it not be most de- 
sirable to have required courses of read- 
ing in prisons, and, in connection with the 
schools, to have required courses of study. 

The chaplain is the connecting link be- 
tween the book and the prisoner. In his 
weekly talk to each man in his cell there 
is an opportunity to guide the reading by 
helpful suggestion. There is in Iowa a 
prison where this painstaking service of 
the chaplain is supplemented by the sym- 
pathetic work of two men-convicts who 
have charge of the library. They manage 
an excellent collection of books and peri- 
odicals in admirable fashion, and there is 
as fine a library spirit within the walls of 
Anamosa as anywhere in the state. 

The foregoing statements would seem 
to show that books have important func- 
tions to perform in penitentiaries, refor- 
matories, and schools. The inmates of 
such institutions are, however, of normal 
mentality. In the hospitals for the insane 
there are hundreds of men and women 
whose minds are abnormal. What can 
the book do for them? 

It is the Iowa idea that among the in- 
sane the book can be used as a direct 
remedial agent, prescribed by the phy- 
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sician according to the needs of each 
patient. 

An annotated list of books recommended 
for this purpose has been begun. In it 
the most attractive editions will be speci- 
fied, and the range of the list will cover 
optimistic stories of real life, certain books 
of travel, a few biographies, and bound 
periodicals, with a sprinkling of out-door 
and nature books, and humorous works. 

Ultimately it is hoped that the tests 
of time will make it possible to use with 
the titles of the books a series of headings 
which will name the types of patients 
which certain books will help. 

In this way, or in some other which ex- 
perience may develop, it is hoped to shape 
for the doctors a tool to be used with the 
same confidence that they feel in giving a 
well-tested medicine. The making of this 
list will occupy time and demand discrimi- 
nation and withal an open mind on the 
part of those who work or. it, for the field 
is new ground, and prejudices as well as 
theories may need to be discarded. 

Already it has been found that fairy 
tales will be of little use among the insane, 
for they do not enjoy the imaginative as 
much as the realistic. At present the 
most useful books seem to be "plain, un- 
varnished tales" which appeal to knowl- 
edge of life acquired by real, and often bit- 
ter, experience. Adult fiction of a senti- 
mental type does not give as much satis- 
faction as works written for boys and 
girls in their teens. 

There are always a few educated per- 
sons among the insane patients, whose 
needs should have consideration, but mis- 
cellaneous collections of books are not 
desirable in hospitals for the insane, for 
there certain subjects must be tabooed. 
Hypnotism, spiritualism, and religious 
books generally are harmful and even dan- 
gerous. Cheerful books, true to life, but 
not teaching any one moral lesson more 
than another, attractive in appearance, 
good type and illustrations being abso- 
lutely necessary, these constitute the kinds 
of material which promise good results. 



It is not probable that the insane will 
read many books in a year, but we believe 
that what they do read can be made as 
effective for their cure as any remedy em- 
ployed by the physician. 

Another Iowa idea with regard to the 
insane is, that some books should be 
placed in every ward of the hospital. 
Hitherto, this has not been done. Books 
have not yet been placed in what are 
called violent wards. If good results can 
be had from the use of books, then all the 
patients should have access to them and 
none should be debarred from the benefits 
to be derived therefrom, even though some 
books are destroyed in the process. 

The links between the books and the 
patients in the hospitals are the physi- 
cians and the attendants. The former can 
be relied upon to use any tool which 
promises to be valuable. The problem of 
library service in the hospital is the at- 
tendant. As are the teachers in the 
schools and the chaplains in the peniten- 
tiaries, so are the attendants in the hos- 
pitals, regarded from the standpoint of in- 
fluence. If books are tools, dangerous un- 
less handled with precision, then what 
more reasonable than to train the persons 
using them so that they may understand 
the hidden possibilities of their task? 
There are training schools for nurses con- 
nected with the hospitals in which lectures 
on books and reading for the insane can 
be added to the course of study to the ad- 
vantage of the entire hospital. 

Another phase of this question is the 
right of the attendants and other em- 
ployees to have books and periodicals and 
a room in which to enjoy them. Undoubt- 
edly the personnel of a hospital would im- 
prove in a ratio to make good extra ex- 
pense, if special reading facilities were 
provided. 

The importance of the "vital link" be- 
tween the book and the reader, and of any 
means which will tend to keep this link 
vitalized, may be shown by the experience 
of an institution for boys. Several years 
ago this really good collection of books 
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was thoroughly organized on a modern 
basis, equipped with a card catalog and all 
accessories, and housed in a most attractive 
place which was well furnished for the pur- 
poses of a reading-room. For a time there 
was a vital link in the person of a lady 
who served con amore and devised and car- 
ried out many delightful plans for getting 
the books out to the cottages in which the 
boys live, and also for bringing the boys 
to the reading-room to have the benefit 
of her supervision in the use of the periodi- 
cals and in the choice of books. But later 
the general charge fell upon a busy officer. 
The books are there, the machine is com- 
plete, but the link is no longer vitalized, 
and as long as this condition continues it 
will illustrate the need of the personal 
touch in institution work perhaps more 
than in any other, in order to get definite 
results. 

Other institutions have been more for- 
tunate than the boys' schools, as for in- 
stance, a hospital for the insane, where a 
lady teacher of physical culture became in- 
terested in the books, gathered them in to 
a central place, made an alphabetical 
author list and took charge of the circula- 
tion. She organized classes in nature 
study, classes in reading, in which she read 
and the class read and memorized selec- 
tions and transcribed them in blank books 
provided for the purpose. 

This woman makes great use of books in 
her work among the insane and by means 
of them she has even made cures. The 
books alone could not have made these 
cures. Such is her unselfish and tactful 
persistence that it is said that she seldom 
meets a patient whom she cannot influence. 

Another example of good results brought 
about by disinterested service, is the libra- 
ry work at the Independence hospital, where 
the young son of the superintendent gath- 
ered the books into one central place, ar- 
ranged them systematically by a scheme 
of his own devising, and prepared and pub- 
lished a printed finding list which is still 
in use. He went through the hospital and 
personally urged the use of the library and 
in other ways succeeded in placing the 



work on a firm basis so that the evening 
when the library is open always finds rep- 
resentatives from the different wards wait- 
ing to exchange their books. 

As the collections themselves are not 
new things in Iowa, neither is the use of 
the books a novelty. 

A system of book circulation has gradual- 
ly grown out of the circumstances peculiar 
to institution life. Rules and regulations 
are there a necessity and the library ad- 
ministration must conform to them. Far 
from restricting the use of books, this fact, 
that certain hours of each day must be 
passed either in solitude or under the eye 
of an officer in a room shared by others, in- 
tensifies the desire to read. What books 
mean to a person who is free to dispose 
of all his leisure hours as he chooses, can- 
not adequately indicate their value to one 
who is not so free, but is more or less shut 
out from much that is recreative. The 
constituency of an institution library must 
and will read. 

It is necessary and desirable in institu- 
tions to have some officer responsible for 
the library, but it is seldom practicable 
to have an official whose only duty is in 
connection with the books. However, the 
custom of having the detail work of the 
library performed by one or more of the 
inmates is one which has many things to 
commend it. This is the plan in force at 
several institutions of Iowa. At the girls* 
industrial school the official librarian is 
the institute matron, but each cottage has 
one of Ihe girls for its special librariau 
while still another has the care of the cen- 
tral library and makes out the monthly sta- 
tistics. This is the system at the hospital 
for inebriates, where one of the patients is 
the acting librarian. 

In institutions it is seldom practicable for 
the readers to go in person to the library. 
In most places printed or typewritten cata- 
logs are freely distributed. From these 
the readers make out lists of the books 
they wish which are taken to the library 
by the matron, nurse or other official who 
is the vital link. There should, however, 
always be some one at the library to take 
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the initiative in guiding the choice of books 
and periodicals and in sending to the wards 
or cottages those that are suitable. 

At the hospital for inebriates each ward 
has a portable book-shelf of a size to fit 
the tops of the tables in the ward. These 
shelves are taken to the library to be filled 
according to the judgment of the librarian 
or from lists, and are then taken back to 
the wards, where they are accessible to 
any one who may wish to browse or to 
merely examine the books. Arrangements 
can be made to have books reserved for 
individual use. At Anamosa, the recently 
created Iowa reformatory, there are three 
grades of prisoners, first, second, and third. 
First grade men may exchange books every 
morning; second grade, Tuesday and Fri- 
day; third grade, every Saturday. Each in- 
mate is furnished a catalog and a card on 
which he indicates by number the books he 
wishes to read. For magazines he is given 
a card containing a list of all the current 
magazines received at the prison. Each 
man may check on this card the five which 
he prefers to read. If possible he will be 
given these each month. The magazines 
may be kept two days, books, two weeks, 
but permission is given to keep them lon- 
ger. Reference books are issued on appli- 
cation. 

The following are the statistics for the 
use of books and periodicals at Anamosa 
during March, 1907. 

No. of inmates 389 

No. of readers 311 

Fiction 1420 

Non-fiction 691 

Unbound periodicals 3355 

Total 5466 

It is hoped that required reading courses 
will be adopted as part of the Anamosa 
system. As the reading habit is so firmly 
fixed there, by the nature and force of cir- 
cumstances, and as the chaplain has not 
only an adequate book fund and a bindery, 
but also the control of a weekly paper 
which all the prisoners see, there is a fine 
opportunity to show that by these means 



in the bands of a wise and devoted per- 
son the character of the reading will im- 
prove. 

Whether or not it is true that the placing 
of books in state institutions is uncommon 
in the United States, in Iowa the library 
movement of the state as a whole was 
ante-dated by activity in state institutions. 

The traveling library system was inaugu- 
rated by the state library board, two mem- 
bers of which were afterwards two of the 
three men appointed as the first Board of 
control of state institutions. It is to the 
initiative of this group of bookish men, 
for the third member was in sympathy with 
the others, that Iowa owes its present ad- 
vanced policy in this direction. In a letter 
to Mr Brigham, the late Judge Kinne, a 
member of Iowa's first Board of control, 
thus expressed himself: "We seek to pro- 
vide each institution with a good working 
library suited to the needs of its inmates. 
It is the policy of the Board to expend as 
far as the finances admit, any amount of 
money necessary or proper for the develop- 
ment of the libraries in all of the state 
institutions." 

By an act of the legislature in 1903, the 
money received for admissions to the 
penitentiaries was set aside as the library 
or book fund of the institutions, a fund 
which so far, appears sufficient to keep the 
collections fresh and attractive. 

The superintendents of the Iowa institu- 
tions at their quarterly conference with 
the Board of control in the fall of 1905, 
voted to create the office of supervising 
librarian, whose business it should be to 
pay regular visits to each library and to 
establish permanent records, introduce a 
uniform system of classification, provide 
statistics by means of charging systems as 
well as records, and stimulate reading by 
the selection of books suitable to each in- 
stitution. This Is the first instance of the 
creation of such an office by a state. No 
precedents exist therefore to guide as to 
methods and standards. 

Work was begun the first of March, 1908, 
and is being steadily pushed by methods 
indicated in this paper, in which also an 
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attempt has been made to outline the aims 
and policy for the immediate future. The 
right to change his mind is one always re- 
served by the wise, and we of Iowa desire 
to claim that privilege. 

From every stand-point this new depar- 
ture in library work seems worth while. 
As a business venture it is most reasona- 
ble, for accurate records of books as prop- 
erty are seldom kept by the untrained. 

The altruistic possibilities of the work 
are so great that we unite in feeling that 
here is a work of fascinating interest. For 
we all believe, with our whole hearts, in 
the mission of the book, in its power as a 
tool. But the tool must be guided by 
skilled hands to get the results we can 
picture to ourselves. 

Library commissions, where they exist, 
and state library associations have a call 
to take this matter in hand, and if possible 
to keep it in hand. That book selection 
must be guided by the character and needs 
of the readers, is almost a truism to libra- 
rians. So is the value of the easy book, 
nor is there anything startlingly novel in 
the claim that books can be used as reme- 
dies among the insane. But these ideas are 
new in state institutions. To carry them 
out calls for a certain amount of technical 
information and experience which is not 
found outside the library profession. If 
then, these things are essential to the effec- 
tual use of books in institutions, the task 
must be directed, at least, by trained 
workers. 

May not the book in state institutions be 
the tool to weld together warring elements 
and restore them to society reconciled! 

The PRESIDENT : In resuming the chair 
I feel sure that I express the feelings of the 
Association in thanking the National asso- 
ciation of state libraries and the other affil- 
iated organizations for the wide views 
of library work which they have opened 
up to us, and for the careful and inspiring 
presentations of State work. 

Miss I. E. Lord for Miss MARY W. 
PLUMMER read the following 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY TRAINING 

The chairman of the Committee was 
asked by one of the state commissioners 
in the fall of 1906 if the Committee would 
prepare a tract on the subject of training 
for librarianship, to be published by the 
Publishing board of the A. L. A. The 
Question was submitted to the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, who expressed a 
willingness to cooperate, and was then re- 
ferred to the Publishing board and the 
Executive board. Authority being given 
by these bodies, the work of preparing 
such a tract has been carried almost to 
completion, and without doubt the matter 
will be in the hands of the Publishing 
board within a few weeks. The body of 
the tract was considered and changes sug- 
gested at a meeting held by this Commit- 
tee at Atlantic City in March. 

The Committee has learned since its 
last report of the following new attempts 
at training for librarianship, knowing 
nothing of the duality or success of the 
work attempted, but drawing unfavorable 
inferences from such reports as the one 
immediately following: 

1 The Intercontinental correspondence 
university, headquarters at Washington, 
D. C, Vice-President David J. Brewer, LL.D., 
with William T. Harris as chairman 
of the advisory faculty, advertises in the 
Yearbook for 1907, a course of twenty les- 
sons by mail in library science, which 
claims to be "a complete practical training 
to acceptably fill a position as librarian or 
library assistant in any public or private 
library." A letter to an inquirer states 
"Our instruction has been prepared by an 
acknowledged authority in the field of 
library methods and management." A re- 
cent letter from Washington states that 
this section is under the instruction of a 
teacher who has been connected for a 
number of years with the library of the 
U. S. geological survey. The price of the 
twenty lessons is $25 in advance or $30 
in monthly instalments. The subjects 
taught in the twenty lessons are Catalog- 



